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ABSTRACT 

One educational change that is beginning to take hold 
is the use of alternative ways of testing and assessment, often 
referred to as authentic assessment. Advocates of authentic 
assessment believe that conventional testing is distorting 
educational goals, while authentic assessment can foster good 
educational practices. In fact, many educators view authentic 
assessment as an enterprise altogether different from testing. An 
extended time frame for authentic assessment allows tracking student 
involvement with multiple tasks in documentation practices such as 
portfolios and exhibitions. In support of authentic assessment, 
advocates argue for its excellence and support the use of constructed 
responses and direct assessment in pursuit of greater equity and 
efficiency. The goals of authentic assessment are: (1) reforming 
curriculum and instruction; (2) improving teachor morale and 
performance; and (3) strengthening student commitment and capacity 
for self-monitoring. It must be recognized that authentic assessment 
makes far greater demands on both teacher and student than 
conventional assessment, and that these demands require massive 
administrative support. (Contains 10 references.) (SLD) 
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AUTHENTIC 
ASSESSMEm-IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The remarkable consensus t^kat our 
educational system is not worldng as 
well as it should has led to many calls 
tor the restructuring arxl reforming of 
American education. One reform that is 
beginning to take liold is the adoptkxi of 
aitemative ways of testing and assess- 
ment, often referred to as authentic as- 
sessment Conventional testing was de- 
signed primarily to provide feedt^ack on 
how wall specific knowledge and skills 
have been learned. Advocates of authen- 
tic assessment see this as an important 
function, but they believe that how and 
what we test has a powerfii influence on 
how and wfiat is taught They believe 
that conventional testing is distorting 
educational goals, whereas authentic as- 
sessment can foster good educational 
practices. 

Models of Education 

Conventional testing operates with 
standards arising almost exclusively 
from the education system itself. Life in- 
side schools is divkjed into self-con- 
tained compartments such as math and 
history, and wtiat counts as desirable 
within each of these compartments is 
largely generated from within. Outside of 
school, of course, life is not divided into 
separate subject-matter categories. By 
staying almost exclusively within the 
boundaries of this school model, conven- 
tional testing reinforces ttie school's 
separation from the worid outskJe of 
school. 

Berryman and Bailey (1992) have de- 
scribed a fundamental dualism tt^t per- 
meates education, a dualism 

between culture and vocation, 
head and harxi, abstract 
and concrete, tireoretica] and 
applied (p. 106). 

V To dissolve this dualism, advocates of 
^ authentic assessment want 

assessments, and, as a consequence, 
^ schools, to focus on the broad 
^ knowledge and skills that indivkiuals 
K need to solve roal-wortd problems. For 



example, students wouki not be 
assessed separately for nnatt)enfYatical 
probtem-sotving and for writing skills. 
They wouki deal with problems ttiat call 
for them to use mathematical 
reasonir)g within a discursive structure. 
Moreover, they wouki be motivated to 
go beyond the purely academic 
knowing to the tedinical and social 
ways of doing. To expand the metaphor 
introduced by Benryman and Bailey, 
head wouki be brought together with 
both harxi and heart 

Further, advocates of auttientic as- 
sessment believe that schooling — and 
testing in particular — has been exces- 
sively concerned with language as a 
means of exhibiting what has been 
learned. Hence, authentic assessment 
requires students to actually produce 
things (e.g., an architectural model or a 
computer data base) or cany out activi- 
ties (e.g., a science experiment or a sur- 
vey in their community), not just talk or 
write about tiiem. 

Docunnenting Student Work 

Many educators have come to view 
authentic assessment as an enterprise 
altogetiier different from testing. Testir)g, 
no matter how it is reformed, still focuses 
on how students handle tasks on a strv 
gle occasic^ under severe time corv 
straints. Such constraints lead to limited 
tasks that cannot get at the complewty 
of what people do when they engage in 
purposeful activity over a period of time. 
An extended time frame offers the oppor- 
tunity for students to wori^ on a greater 
range of tasks. Assessments that track 
student Involvement with multiple tasks 
over time are called documentation 
practices. 

Portfofioa md exhiMhns, Portfo- 
lios are the most wkiely used form of 
documentation. Teachers have tong 
used portfolios to help students keep 
track of their work and present it in an or- 
ganized way. What Is new is the notion 
ti^iat portfolios can replace, or a! least 
supplement, conventional testing. 

Portfolios used In tills way differ from 
traditional classroom-oriented portfolios 
In at least tfvae ways: (1) the Items In- 
duded tend to be presaibed and can 



even Include timed tasks; (2) there is 
more insistence on indMdual as op- 
posed to coHaborative work; (3) and 
evaluation schemes tend to be analytic 
— breaking the wo!k down Into compo- 
nent parts and features and analyzing 
each separately — rather ttian holistic- 
giving an assessment of ttie woric as a 
whole. 

Exhibitions are displays of personal 
creations, artifacts, or perfornianoes. 
They are especially used to assess stu- 
dent work in ti^ sciences, the arts, and 
vocational education. 

Records. Teacher-maintained re- 
cords have a k)ng tradition, and propo- 
nents of authentic assessment are en- 
couraging teachers to be more 
observant and more responsive to irKG- 
vidual student characteristics. Some as- 
sessment models emphasize student- 
maintained reoords as an kleai way of 
encouraging students to assess their 
own strengths and w^doiesses. As stu- 
dents engage In keeping records of their 
own work, they devek>p skills that are 
crucial to success in school and the 
workplace: the capacity to organize infor- 
mation and store it in such a way that 
they can easily retrieve it In effect, docu- 
mentation practices teach the very skills 
tiTey are designed to assess. 

Assessing Authentic 
Assessment 

In the eariy part of this century, educa- 
tors such as Thomdike (1 91 3) Invoked 
ttie principles of excellence, equity, and 
efficiency to support the development of 
murtiple-chdce testing. These same prin- 
ciples are now invoked to make ttie case 
for auttientic assessment. 

Excellence 

For tfiose who advocate authentic a& 
sessment the pursuit of excellence Is at 
the heart of tiielr policies. TTiey argue 
that such assessment, In contrast to con- 
ventioral testing, 

• requires students to construct re- 
sponses ratiier than select among a 
menu of options 



• elicits from t^tudents higher-order 
thinking in addition to basic low-level 
skills 

• Is designed to assess perfoe mance di- 
rectly rather than rely on indirect 
measures 

• is integrated with ciassroonn instruc- 
tion rattier than separated from it. 

Constructed responses, Conven- 
tiona) testing, as exemplified by multiple- 
choice tests, forces students to select 
from a given set of options, in addition to 
placing students into a passive posture, 
such forced selection can encourage the 
use of mechanical procedures In which 
students attend pdmarily to surface for- 
mat; they frequently, for example, select 
an option simply t^ecause it differs from 
the others in length or structure. 

When students are not given a menu 
of answers and must construct their own 
responses, they are forced to take tt>e 
more active stance tfiat characterizes 
everyday problem-solving. In construct- 
ing a response, they must deckle on 
what Is relevant, organize it In some 
way, and then work out its presentation. 

From the standpoint of motivation, 
constoicted-response tasks offer a dear 
advantage over conventional testing. Al- 
though students prefer multiple-choice 
tests (because they are "easier"), they 
typically spend more time preparing for a 
test with constructed-response tasks 
than they do for multiple-choice tests 
(Warren' 1979; D*YdewaIle, Swerts, & 
De Corte. 1 983; Traub & MacRury, 
1990). Documentation practices moti- 
vate students to work at the highest 
level: they invest greater energy and 
achieve higher standards. 

Higher-crder thinking. Since multi- 
ple-choice tests require tasks with a 
clear right answer. It is difficult, if not Im- 
possible, to constnjict tasks that require 
the complex thinking needed in real prob- 
lem-solving. 

Advocates of authentic assessment 
place major emphasis on developing 
tasks that elicit higher-order thinking 
(Resnick. 1987; Haney & Madaus. 1939; 
Newmann. 1991). They believe such 
tasks should be a central focus in alter- 



native tests as well as in documentation 
practices. Thus they construct essay 
tests around red-world prc^ems that do 
not have a simple solution, for example, 
how to protect the environment in a mod- 
em economy. 

The concern with higher-order think- 
ing, however, can introduce problems of 
its own. ft can lead to an unwarranted 0|>- 
position between basic skills and higher- 
order thinking. Basic skills are embed- 
ded in, not opposed to, higher-order 
ttTlnking skills. For example, students are 
often encouraged to compose directly at 
ttie computer, but such composition is 
Impossible without keyboarding skills. 
Authentic assessment musJ not bypass 
basic skills but rattier find ways o^ evalu- 
ating such skills in relation to the higher- 
order thinking that they support. 

Direct assessment. Conventional 
testing proceeds by indirection, present- 
ing a range of tasks that £ample discrete 
bits of knowledge or skill. In contrast, 
authentic assessment is committed to 
assessing student knowledge and skill 
more directly. But we must raise a cau- 
tion flag here. Direct assessment of stu- 
dent knowledge and skill Is difficult to ac- 
complish within a test, no matter how 
much It is reformed. The time limits of a 
test constrain what students can do. and 
a test radically alters the context Even if 
it is an authentic task, students carry it 
o\A—inate$t— simply to display cer- 
tain capacities that need to be assessed. 

That proWom is avokJed when stu- 
dents carry out projects apart from a test- 
ing situation, for example, documenta- 
tion projects requiring exterxied 
discourse, the creation of complex arti- 
facts, and multifaceted performances. 
For example, when material from the 
vAxkplace is Introduced into schools, it is 
more likely to be effective — and provide 
opportunities for direct assessment of 
student skills — when it is used in an ex- 
tended project rather than In a limited 
task on a test. 

Integration with classroom instruc- 
tion, A major criticism of conventional 
testing Is that it undermines what goes 
on In the classroom. This is particularly 
true of a hlyh-stakes test like ttie SAT. 
Eiecajuse teachers feel obligated to pre- 



pare students for a test with such impor- 
tant consequences, they often spend an 
Inorxfinate amount of dass time on test- 
taking technlc^es. Even teachers com- 
mitted to the devekjpment of higher-or- 
der thinking skills often spend too much 
time on low-level sMIIs that are rx3t con- 
nected to their larger goals. 

Advocates of authentic assessment 
believe that assessment practices, if suf- 
fkjlently allgnec* with cunrfculum and in- 
structkxi, can become a powerful means 
of achieving excellence in the class- 
room. If these practices were adopted, 
"teaching to the tesT wouW no longer 
have negative connotations; testing 
would become a further resource for de- 
veloping classroom Instmction. 

Equity 

Advocates daim that authentic as- 
sessment will lead to greater equity be- 
cause, in contrast to conventiorial test- 
ing, it 

• uses multiple samples of student 
work collected over an extended pe- 
riod of time 

• Is t>ased on clear criteria that stu- 
dents are made aware of 

• allows for the possiWIity of multiple hu- 
man judgments. 

MuHipie samples of exterKied 
work. Conventional testing is designed 
to be administered during a nomial 
school period, and the strict time limit 
creates aiixiety that prevents students 
from concentrating on what they must 
do. It also presents a series of discrete 
tasks that force students to move rapidly 
from one unconrwcted item to the r>ext. 

In contrast authentic assessment 
t>ased on exterxied projects rewards sus- 
tained attention to an exterKled task. As 
students engage in a task over an ox- 
tended time, they are able to produce 
more substantial woric An ex-tended pro- 
ject gives them a chance to demonstrate 
knowledge and skills that are bypassed 
In conventional testing. Tlie rasult Is a 
more equitable evaluation. 

But authentic assessment introduces 
its own equity Issue: how to determine 
how much heip a student has received 
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in his or her project To deal with this Is- 
sue, students can bo asked to document 
the development of tt^ir work — 
whether it be essays, tooled machine 
parts, or videotaped dlaor>osfic prxx»- 
dures — with notes, prototypes, or early 
drafts or videotapes. In other IrtstarKes, 
there is simply less concern that work 
samples be the product of a single \rxSr 
vidua). Indeed, a fundamental corxjem 
for many who advocate authentic as- 
sessment is to determine to what degree 
students can work effectively with others. 

Public criteria. In the United States, 
conventional testing has long been 
shrouded in secrecy (Schwartz & Viator, 
1 990). The rationale for this policy is ttiat 
the integrity of individual tests must be in- 
sured. 

Advocates of authentic assessment 
are opposed to this secrecy. They claim 
that students should know how Ihey Oi Q 
evaluated so they can adequately pre- 
pare for wiiat is expected of tfiem. 

As admirable as a policy of public dis- 
closure may be. It may not t)e as effeo- 
tive as anticipated. It is no easy matter to 
present a complex set of criteria so ttiat 
a broad range of students can under- 
stand them and apply them to their work. 
There is also tiie danger that any explicit 
statement of criteria will not reflect how 
judgments are actually made. 

Multiple human judgments. To in- 
sure strict impartiality, conventional tests 
are designed so tt^t human Judgment is 
removed from the evaiuation of test r€h 
spof ises. But human judgment is ret re- 
moved; it is simply displaced to an ear- 
lier stage. Someone still has to decide 
which tasks are to be induded on the 
test, how they will be weighted, wtiich an- 
swers are correct, and so on. Because 
these decisions are buried in the proc- 
ess, no Individuals can be held account- 
able (HHI & Panv, in press). 

Authentic assessment by contrast. Is 
often designed so that students can ap- 
peal the evaluation they receive. Gener- 
ally, two or more Individuals are required 
to evaluate student work, arxJ there is a 
moderating system to review tf>e Initial 
evaluation. 



But problems are Inevitable when as- 
sessment Is canied out by teachers who 
work directly with the students. Jt is dear 
that teachers' personal relattof^ with stu- 
dents affect the evaluations they make. 
Personal feeUngs are diffiait to monitor 
since they often remain unconsdous, 
partkJUarly where they operate across 
gender and ethnk: lines. 

Efficiency 

Proponents of converrtionaj testing 
daim that the multiple^iioioe format fa- 
dlitates both administration and scoring, 
making it possible to administer a single 
test in less than two hours to thousands 
of high school students nationwide and 
then score it and send it to hundreds of 
college and university admission offices 
In a matter of weeks— all at relatively tow 
cost. 

But those who support authentic as- 
sessment believe that the daims of effi- 
dency for conventional testing are super- 
fidal and misleading. They argue ttot 
these daims mask the rrassive Irwffl- 
dency that arises In the educational sys- 
tem when fundamental goals are dis- 
torted by inappropriate mettiods of 
assessment, for example, when teach- 
ers must spend Irwrdinate amounts of 
time teaching students test-taking tech- 
nk^ues. They thus argue for a deeper no- 
tion of effidency. one thai has to do with 
ttie degree to which assessment fosters 
good educational practices. 

The Goals of Authentic 
Assessment 

Authentic assessment has three fun- 
damental goals: 

1. reforming curriculum and Ir^struc- 
tion 

2. Improving teacher morale and per- 
formance 

3. strengthening student commitment 
and capacity for self-monitoring. 

1. Reforming curriculum and 
instruction. Since technology Is 
continuously restruct^jring what people 
must do In the worttplace, it is not 
useful for students to oa icentrato on a 
highly specific set of skills. They must 
know how to work with the Information 



ttiat technology produces and how to 
use that Infonratlon to communicate 
with others. 

In focusing on actual needs of tfie 
workplaoOt authentic assessment aodi- 
mates students to confronting bask) 
questions they will face when they enter 
the workforce. Once authentk: practices 
are in p<ace, they can provkla an effec- 
tive way to Insure that school curriculum 
and Instruction reflect the changing 
needs of the larger ^xlety. 

Z Improvirig teacher morale arxi 
performance. One of the major 
benefits of authentk) assessment is that 
dassroom teachers assume a central 
role In evaluating studerrts. 
Traditionally, teachers performed this 
role, but with the advent of 
conventional testing, their responsibility 
and authority were greatly reduced. 
One consequence of this policy was 
that teacher morale was damaged. 
They came to feel tt^ their own 
judgment about students was not 
toisted and that conventionai testing 
was developed as a kind of surrogate. 
Authentic assessment has restored to 
teachers their right and responsibility to 
evaluate students, for most of these 
practices depend upon teacher 
judgment. Moreover, teachers are 
actively involved in the development of 
authentic practices. In many school 
districts throughout the country, 
teachers meet regulariy to develop new 
assessment methods. 

Authentic assessment calls for a dini- 
cally oriented style of observing student 
woric This method of assessment power- 
fiily transforms what classroom teach- 
ers do: for example, they can help stu- 
dents plan their wortc; then, thnxighout 
the semester, they read drafts or view 
prototypes and make suggestions. As 
ttie semester nears an end, teachers 
help students select what to include In 
ttielr portfbltos; and orxe the portfolio is 
submitted, teachers review the woric In 
preparatk>n for a final conference. 

3. Strengthening student 
commitment and capacity for 
seif-monttoring. Advocates of 
authentic assessment question the 
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widely accepted notion that external 
evaluation motivates students; external 
evaluation does not take sufficient 
account of the strong commitment that 
is engendered when students accept 
responsibility for their own work. Within 
authentic assessment, students are 
increasingly expected to select the 
projects on v^rhich they will be 
evaluated. Once they have made this 
choice, they are responsible for getting 
the necessary work done. Altfiough 
j teachers are available for consultation 
i and coaching, students are expected to 
j demonstrate self-reliance, which is. in 
fact, a crucial quality to be evaJuated. 

Moreover, students are increasingly 
j expected to evaluate their own work. In 
j one mode^. the indlvkjual student and 
; teacher — or supervisor in a workplace 
j apprenticeship — make independent 
I GvaJuations of the students work. Once 
these evaluations are in place, the stu- 
i dent and teacher work together to negoti- 
i ate a mutually acceptable assessment. 

This process helps sttxients come to ac- 
! cept continuous assessment as a natu- 
ral and valuable part in any work that 
; they do. Such acceptance enables tt^m 
to acknowledge their own limitations and 
yet strive to achieve work that makes ful! 
use of their knowledge and skills. 

in the final ar^ysis. the major goal of 
any assessment should be to develop in 

; students the capacity and the commit- 
ment to monitor their own work. Stih 

• dents will not leam to produce work of 

I excellent quality as long as standards re- 
main extenial to them. It is only as they 

i internalize standards that they are able 
to engage in the rigorous monitoring that 

! insures excellent work. 



Authentic assessment, when com- 
pared to conventional testing, makes far 
greater demands on both stidents and 
teachers. Some critics believe that it 
takes so much time tfiat instruction is 
shortchanged. But this point of view 
misses the symbiotic reicition between in- 
struction and assessment, Witf^in the 
best models of authentic assessment, 
teaching and evaluation k)8Come virtually 
inaistinguishat)le: an assessment that 



teaches students how to monrtor Hhelr 
work Is a vital form of instruction. 

It is important to recognize, however, 
that the Intensive labor demands of 
authentic assessment require massive 
administrative support. The potentia] of 
auttientic assessment as a force for re- 
form in educatkxi is crucially deperKient 
upon firm and continuous administrative 
support 

— Morton Inger 
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